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BRITAIN'S LAST REARGUARD HOME FROM FRANCE 

•!< th« British fore** Wt Franc* evary Afrort wa* mad* ta damag* th* 
CkaBaal p^ru •* that (iMr waald b* m* 4**« for many month*. On* of tb* Franch 
naval ba*** to doalt wlcii wa* Broct, and h«r* th* naval domollcion <hat t«c> 

caatfally carried out th* work b«for* eh* Carman* antorod on J»n« 2s it coming 
alongtiM th* ooay at a Britith gort on th*lr rotom. ‘■‘hMn. Ktysion* 
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Tk< War lUttMmUd 



July 5/A, 1040 


France’s Might is Humbled and Broken 

Oa June 17, when Paris had fallen and the German mechanized columns were creating 
havoc in the very heart of France, Marshal Wtain appealed to Hitler for an armistice. 

It was not until four days later that the plenipotentiaries of France and Germany met— 
in the dramatic circumstances described In this chapter. 


hour later the French delegation, who 
had passed through the German itiies at 
Tours and had spent the night in a Paris 
hotel, made their appearance. 

Conqueror and conquered then entered 
tho dining-car and took their places 
round the table. On Hitler’s right sat 
Goering, Kaeder, and von Ribbentrop, 
and ou his left were Keitel, Brauchitsch, 
and Hess. On the oppo.site .side of the 


A t ten minutes ])ast five on the 
morning of November 11, 1918, 
in a glade of the Forest of Coni- 
piegne, victorious France dictated to 
defeated (Jerinany the terms of armistice. 

Twenty-two years later tho roles were 
revers^. On June 21, 1940, in the .same 
forest clearing, in the same railway coach, 
even seated at the same tabic and in the 
same chairs, the representatives of vic¬ 
torious Germany dictated the terms of table sat the French delegation—General 
sarrender to the delegates of defeated Huntriger, General Bergcret, Admiral 
France. Leluc, and M. Noel. Then at the Fuehrer’s 

Beside the historic dining-car a guard order General Keitel read the preamble 
of honour composed of German troops ^ the armistice conditions : 
had been drawn up, and immediately in A t order of ihc Uadcr and Supreme 
front of the Armistice memorial the 
Fuehrer’s standard bad been raised. In 
front of the dining-car high officers and 
guests of honour and distinguished 
members of the Nazi party awaited 
Hitler’s arrival. At 3.15 in the after- 


Commandcr of the German Defence 
Forces 1 have to make the following 
communication: 

Trusting to the assurance given to the 
German Kckh by the American President 
Wilson and confirmed by the Allied Powers, 
the German Defence forces in November 
, • j I . 1918 laid down their arms. Thusended a war 

noon he arrived, and a quarter of an which the German people and its Government 

did not want, and in 
which in spite of vastly 
superior forces the 
enemy did not succeed 
in defeating the 
Ge man Army, the 
German Navy or the 
German Air Force. 

At the moment of 
the arrival of the Ger¬ 
man Armistice Com¬ 
mission there began 
the breach of the 
promise solemnly 
given. On November 
Tl. 1918, there began 
in this very train a 
period of suffering for 
the German people. 

Whatexer could be 
done to a nation in 
the way of dishonour 
and humiliation in 
human and material 
suflering began at 
this point. Broken 
promises and perjury 
were used against a 
nation which after 
over four years of 
heroic resistartce had 
showm only one weak¬ 
ness—namely, that of 
believing the promises 
of democratic states¬ 
men. 

On September 3. 
1939, twenty-five years 
after the outbreak of 
the World War Great 
Britain and France 
declared war on Ger¬ 
many without any 
reason. Now the war 
has been decided by 
N ms. France is de¬ 
feated. The FrciKh 
Government has asked 
the German Covem- 
mcnl to make known 
theGermanconditions 
for an armistice. 

If the historic 
Forest of Compiigne 
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has been chosen for the handing over of these 
terms this is done in order, by this act of 
atoning justice, to wipe out once and for 
all a memory which for France was not a 
glorious one in her history and which was 
felt by the German nation as the deepest 
shame of all times. 

After a heroic resistance France has been 
defeated in a single bloody battle and has 
collapsed. Germany does not, therefore, 
intend to give the armistice negotiations with 
such a brave opponent a shameful character. 

The purpose of the German demand is : 

1. To prevent a resumption of the fight, 
and 2. To give Germany alt safeguards for 
the continuation of the war against Great 
Britain which has been forced upon her, as 
well as to create the preliminaries for the con¬ 
struction of a new peace, the essential contents 
of which will be the restoration of the wrong 
done with violence to the German nation. 

.After General Keitel bad finished 
reading this typically Hitlerian exonlium. 
everyone 8to<^, and at 3.42 the 
Fuehrer, accompanied by his suite, left 
the car to the strains of “ Deutschland 
fiber Allcfi” and the Horst Weasel song. 
Shortly afterwartLs the French delegates 
retired to a tent wliich had been erected 
for their occupation near by, and there 
noted the terms of the surrender. During 
their discussions they were in direct 
telephonic communication with Marshul 
iVtain’s government at Bordeaux, and 
at 6 p.m. they returned to the railway 
carriage and entered into further dis¬ 
cussions with General Keitel. 

These discas.rions continual into the 
next day. At 5.50 on the afternoon of 
Saturday, June 22, the actual arniUticc 
was signed—by General Huntziger for 
France and General Keitel for Germany. 
As might be expected, the terms (set 
out in the opposite page) were pitiless 
and amounteil to nothing less than the 
complete capitulation of France. 

Just l>efore appending his signature 
Huntziger said: 

" The French Government has agreed lo ihc 
terms of the armistice, but before signing the 
document, I wish to say a few personal words. 
At the moment when the French delegation 

f tuls its signatures to this document, being 
breed to agree to conditions through military 
misfortune, and having fought on the side o( 
its Ally, the delegation wishes to point out 
that France has the right to expect from Ger¬ 
many a peace which would secure good 
neighbourly relations with her grrat neigh¬ 
bour. As soldier yaking to soldier, 1 hope 
that French soldiers will never have to regret 
that they laid down their arms for the peace 
to come.” 

General Keitel’s reply was brief. 

“ I confirm the acceptance of the French 
Government in signing this armistice agree¬ 
ment. As a soldier I have little to say except 
that tho victor knows bow to honour a 
courageous, defeated foe.” 

Then, after the sigDaturca had boor 
actually put to the document, Keitel askoc 
all the delegates to rise and went on ; 
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July Hk, 10 


Complete Capitulation at the Fuehrer’s Order 


" At this mcHnenl.” he luid. “ it is our 
duty to remember those brave soldiers of our 
countries who have spilled their blood on the 
battlefields. We have risen to honour their 
memory.” 

After the .<ijjnature the French plenipo- 
tciitiarieB left the coach and set ofT by 
car—Inter cxchan|(ed for an aeroplane— 
on their journey to Italy. Aa they spetl 
through the overcast skies they looked 
down oir country roads packed with tired 
i1o<-kA of refagees, and on towns and vil* 
lagos blasted by the fury of the invader. 
Here and there, too, they saw and hoard 
signs of continued fighting, for until 
Mu.ssoUni had dictated his terms the 
arniisliec was not to come into force. 

Cros-sing the frontier, where the gun- 
of Maginot and Siegfried were still engaged 
in .a furious war, the dolegatcs spent the 
night at Munich, and on Sunday arrived 
in Home. Talks with the Italian ropre- 
hcntutives—Count Ciaiio, Marshal Badog- 
lio, Admir.d Cavagnuri, General Prieolo, 
and General Kuidta—began at I p.ni., and 


it WHS not until 6.35 
on Monday evening 
that Count Cmno was 
able to tell Hitler 
over the telephone 
that the terms had 
been agreed. 

Six hours later, at 
12.35 (B.S.T.), the 
armistice came into 
force, and fighting 
ceased l/etween the 
soldiers of France 
on the one hand, and 
those of Germauy and 
Italy on the other. 

Almost until the 
last inuinent fighting 
h.ad continued, as 
was made clear by 
FranceV la.-*! war 
cunniiuniquiC is.sncd 
on the night of June 
24 : “ Slight progre.ss 
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THE ARMISTICE : GERMAN AND ITALIAN TERMS 

(I)—CMsation of hoftiliClM in Frnn««, 


ovnnnaf and on tHn mm. Pmneh trnnpn almndv 
turrowndnd t« ItT d«wa nrnM. 

(2)—For Mcuritf of Gormin intoroui. (orriiory nortK 
»nd wMC of (ei)owin| lint to ^ ooevpiod ; Gtneva, Ool*. 
Chaion-}ur-S«ane. Pariy l« Monlti, Houiln*. Oourtot. 
Vltnon. ihonco lo 30 kifomotrti ont of Tour*. (Hone* 
*ouih ptr«(l«i to An(oul^i»« roilwoy to Hem do Morton 
ond St. foon do Plod do Pert. Tho orooi not voc occupied 
In tlia torritorr to bo occupied ■mmodiotol]' on cen> 
elution of the protont convention. 

())—In occupied oroa Cormany to have alt ri(hci ol 
eccupytnj Power, ONCludiM local adminittratlon. Tho 
French Government to alferd all necettary facilUica. 
Germany will reduce to a minimum occupation of 
W. coett oKer cetiaiion of hoatilitiet with Great Sriiain 

French Government to be free co choote for kaelf the 
teat of GovernmetK in n»n>occupiod territory or even 
to tranefer it to Paria If detired. In the latter event, 
Germany will allow facilltitt lor edminlttraiion from 
Pant ol both etcupiod and unoccupitd territory. 

Ddmoblfiiotfon and Ofiormomcnt 

(4)—Fronch navol, military and air forcoe to bo 
demobiHeod and dtaarmod within a poHod to be 
leci^d. with the exception of treept neceaaary lor 
maintammi order. Sice and armament of the latter to 
be decided by Germany and Italy reapeccivoly. 

French armed (erem in occupied territory to be 
broufhi back into unoccupied territory end demobiliced. 
Thete tfoopiwill have laid down their arm* and material 
at piacat where they are at the moment of armncice. 

(SI—A* a guarantee Germany may demand eurronder 
in good condition of all artillory, tanka, anti-tank 
wonpona, Soevico aircraft, infantry armamont, 
tractora and munitione in territory not occupied 
Germany will decide the extent of thoae deliverlea. 

(6)—All arma and war material remaining In un* 
occupied territory which are net left for uie v French 
euthorlaed forcea to be put in atore under German or 
Italian control. Manufacture of now war maceriai in 
nen>eccupled territory to uop immediately. 

(7|—Land a>id coact defencea with armamerica. etc.. 
In occupied territory, to bo handed over in good con> 
ditien. All plana of fortificMiona, parcitulara of mlnea, 
barrages, etc., to be handed over. 

Thd Ffppt ttnd Shipping 

(6)—fronch fleet, except chat part lefi free for safe¬ 
guard of French interest in the Colontal Empire, aholl 
bo collected in porta to bo apociRod, domobiliaod 
and ditarmed under Gorman or Italian control. 
Gorman Government aalomnly doclarea that it 
has f»o intention of oainp for ita own purpoaot 
during tho war tho French floot acationod in porta 
under Gorman control, except those units nccnaary 
for coast surveiilanca and miaeswaepinc. They further 
declare chat they do not intend co claim the French 
Fleet on the toncluaio* of ponce. 

Except for (hat part, to be determined, of the fleet 
destined for protection of colonial intcreio, all ships 
ouuide French territorial waters must be recalled. 

(9>—All Information about naval mints and OctcnLCS 
to be furnished. Mlneaweeping to be carried on by the 
French forces. 

(lOF—French Government not to undertake any 
hoetlle action with ramaining armod forces. Mombora 
of Fronch forces to bo prouontod from leaving 
French aolL. No matoriaJ to bo conveyed to Great 
Britain. No rrenchman co serve agsinit Germany 
In service of other Fowert. 


(11) —No Fronch morchant eMpping to loavo 
harbor. Resumption of commercial traffic subiect to 
previous suthontation of German and Italian Govern¬ 
ments. Merchant ships outside France to be recalled, 
or. if not possible, to go to neutral ports, 

Aircraft and Mditcry Storat 

(12) —No Fronch aircraft to loavo ground. 
Aarodromos to bo placed under Carman or Italian 
control. Any aerodrome to be made unusable on 
demand. Ail foreign aircraft in unoccupied territory 
to be handed over to German authorities and pravtnted 
from flying off. 

(i))—Ait oiuMishmants and miliury tools and stocks 
m occupied territory to be handed over intact. Forts, 
permanent fortifications, naval building yards to be 
loft In tboir present state and not destroyed or damaged. 
Same to apply to all means of communication, parnru- 
iarty r^lways. roads, canals, lolephones. telegraphs, 
navigatipnal and coast lighting marks. Materisi for 
repairs to ba made tvaiiabie. 

(141—All wireless transmitting stations in 
Fronch torricory to stop. 

(ISl—French Government to faclliute transport of 
merchandise between Germany and Italy across un- 
eccu^ed territory. 

i lk)—French Government to repatriate populatipn. 
IF)—French Government to prevent transfer o' 
valusWes and nocks from occupied to non.oc(upied 
territory or abrosd. 

(Iff)—Cost of maintonanco of German occupying 
troops to bo paid by Franca. 

Prisonart 

(19)—French Government to hand over all German 
subsets indicated by German Government who are in 
Frtnce or French overseas territory. 

(20)—All Fronch prisoners of war in Gorman 
hands to remain to until coiscluslon of poaco. 

(21)—Frovrdes for safeguards of metenil handed over 
(23)—German Armistice Commission will carry out 
armiaticeand co-ordinate it with Franco-italian Armistice. 

(23)—Armistice witl enter Into force as soon as 
French Government has concluded similar agreement 
with Italian Government. 

(24)—Fresent Armistice valid until conclusion of 
poace treaty and can be denounced at any moment if 
French Government does not tuiril obfigstions. 

Italy's Terms Summarized 
Published in Pome on June 25. thelulian terms 
were similar to the German. Those peculiar 
to the Italian armistice are summarized :— 

For (he duration of the Armistice the Italian croopt 
will stand on their advanced lines In all theatres of 
operation. 

Zones o' widths varying from 30 mifes to 120 miles 
ere to be demilicarited in France, Tunisia, Algena, 
and French Somaliland. 

Italy is to have full rights over (he port of Jibuti and 
the French seccion of the Jlbutl-Addls Abtbi railway. 

For (he duration of hostilities between Italy and 
Great Britain, the maritime and military fortified 
areas and nav^ bases of Toulon. Biaerts. Aiaccio, and 
Oran (in North Africa) shaH be deositiunaed. Oe- 
miliurixacion it to be achieved within IS days. 

The French Reet Is to be concentrated in pores to 
bo InOKated, and demobiliced and disarmed under the 
control of Italy and Germany, except such unite at the 
German and Italian Governments agree upon for the 
safeguard of French colonial territories. 


Following tho armietice signod with Germany 
and Italy, much of franca was airbject to 
Gorman occupation, whilo a aono on tho Italian 
bordor and cortaln aroas in tho eouth warn 
domUitaritad. Cnurlesi tie" Deily TiUgrepM " 

was made l>y the (ierman.H.” it read, 
“ iii the Ciiarente n'gion, where the 
enemy uecupied An}(uuleine, and also in 
the Rhone valley, where he reaehe<l Ai.\* 
Ica-Baiiw and the hanks of the Vorette. 
Ill the Alps, Italian attackn continued nil 
day. Tiioy wore checkcnl near the frontier 
l»y our advance |>ostH except in the 
Maurienne district, whore the enemy 
advanced a little licyond ivnnslebour)’, 
and in the coastal .sector, where ho occupieu 
Mentone. Our positioiw of resistance arc 
intact on the whole Alpine front.” 

As yet the French j>eople had Ih-cii 
VGU clisafod Jio indication of the terjiis 
which were al>out to be impo.sed u]Km 
them hy the triumphant enemy with the 
supine aecjuiescencc of the defeatist 
government at Bonleaux. In LniMlon, 



Hoad of tho Fronch dologatlon which signod 
tho armittico torms at ^mpidgno was Con. 
Huntxigor. commandor of on* of tho Fronch 
armios and a man with a diatingulshod colonial 

rocord. I'hi’f't. I'lanii 
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Tkt IFor iUu-i^raled 


JuJy 5a, 1010 


‘The Country is not Dead—Vive la France!’ 



tt tk* iMt trafic MMM on tk« Miid* of Oonklrk. Tkooo n»«a or« oM woitifis to koovscootorf. ktiC srokoinf morchod OHror * Oocmoi) iMoromont 
cam^ Tho t^oat majoritr •t* Proock loldfon wko cook P**^ i* *ko korolc roartward actioN of Ooooral friooa'a armv wkick ooaMod many of tkair 
camradw and practically cko wkefo of «m la n awdcr c «a ranch lagland In cha prant Armada of roacoo akipa. 

PAofa. iftiocMlad firM 

however, their tenor had been reported, economic resources, in the war against received the news of P^tain’s surrender, 
and they have been received with what Britain—against that country with which and with one accord hastened to r^udiate 
Mr. Churchill described as “grief and as recently as March 28 M. Reynaud’s it. From one after the other of France’s 
amasement.” From being a powerful govemmeut had concluded a solemn pact, possessions overseas—from Syria and from 
ally France bad been converted in a day whereby the one country and the other Morocco, from Indochina and Mada* 
or two into an enemy, for the terms of the swore that neither would make peace gascar—came tidings that France's pro* 
capitulation provided for the employment without the other’s consent. consuls refused wi^ indignation to haul 

ofberterritory,metropo]itanandcoloDial, With shame and indignation those down their country’s and in London 
and of all her military, financial, and French people who were outside France a National Committee was instituted at 

the instigation of General de Oeulle, who 

K, for a few short weeks bad been M. Rcy- 

naud’s rigbt*hand man. “ The war is riot 
lost,” the General declared ; “ the country 
is nut dead, hope is not extinct. Vive la 
France! ” 


THl PMMf MINISTKA ON THI FNSNCH 
SUARiNOia AND THt FMNCH FLCST 

Selected from Mr. Churchill's statement in 




In tkit mvIUpn in tkn fnmnt nf C ampi fg nn wu kowMd tk« eini*s>cnr in wkiek Hartkni Fock 
di<tntW tnrmt f th« Cprman nnvnn Nnv. II, IPIW Te cnmpiptn Frnncn't kwmllintinn in IMS 
kwM intkiacnr, linlntin ckn umneknir In wkiek Hnrvknl F«ck Mt in Nnvnmknr ISIS.tknt HItinr 
rpcnlTpe tk« FrpAck dnlngnM*. Tk« car waa aftarwarda taknn C« anrlin. and tk« crp«ad m wMck 
it kad stood was ordorod to k« pleapkad np. 
r*(fo, H ■</« fforU 


ihe House of Commons. June 25 : 

Ws skall cortainly aid, to tko kost of eor ability 
and rooewreoB, any movomont of Fronckn>on eut> 
(ido tko powor of cko ooomy to work for tko 
dofooC of Naxl Gormoo karkorlsm and for cko 
f r oodom and rostoration of Franco. 

Tko aafocy of Croat Critoln and tko aritlsk 
Empiro l« poworfolly. Ckoosk not doclaivoly. 
afloctod ky wkat happom to cko Fronck Flooti 

M. Aoynoud (on Jona D] askod mo wkotkor 
Crooc Crltain oronid rolooso Franco from kor 
oMIgotion not to no f otiato for oo armlctico on 
pooco witkoot tko comont of kor Urltisk oily. I 
fait boond to My ckoc I coold not gfvo consont. 

Soparato nototiatioM wkotkor for armlctico or 
pooco dopondod umo on ogroomont modo witk 
tko Franck Ropukiie and not witk any particolar 
fronck administration or statosman. Thoy. 
thoroforo, involvod tko honour of Franco. How« 
ovor, providod that tko Fronck Ffoot woo 
dlsnotckod to British ports and romainod cKoro 
wkUo tko aogetiations woro ceoductod, his 
Maiosep's Covornmoot would givo thoir consont 
CO tko Fronck Covornmont asking whac torms of 
armistico woold 6o opon Co thorn. 

It was, tkoroToro. witk^lof and amaaomoat, to 
ouoto tko words of tko ^vornmont’s stoMmonc 
wMck wo Issuod on Juno 2^ that I rood Articio S 
of tko arnolitieo torms. This articio. to which 
tko F ronck Cosornmont karo sukscrikod, says 
that tko Froocb Float, oacoptiog that port loft froo 
(or cko ssfoguarding of Fronck intorssts in Cko 
Coionlol Empiro, shall ko colioctod In porta te ko 
spocMod, and tkoro domobillcod and diMrmod 
under Cwman or Italian controL 

Tko French war oossots under cMs ormUtico pass 
into Oorman aod Italian control orhilo fully armed. 
Wo note, of oourso, in tkn same articla cko solemn 
dodarotioo of cko Oorman Gowornmont that they 
kauo no incontioo of oaing ckom for tkolr own 
piirposos during cko orar. Wkat Is tko value of 
that f Ash kan n doaon coontrios srkat Is ctip 
value of such o solemn nsauranco. 



Tkt trar tUnMrtiea 
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JiJy UA, 1940 


So In All France Was No Salvation Found 


On the morrow of France's collapse an amazed world sought the reasons of the debacle 
—sought and found them in that complex of military miscalculations, political treachery 
and defeatism, social disunity and men who were not big enough to ride the storm, 
which is portrayed here by E. Royslon Pike. 


S OME i^eople would say that the man 
who was iirimarily responsible for 
France’s coHapse in June ISit) was 
u six-foot-tall cX'Scrp;cant of infantry who, 
after bein»; severely wounded at Verdun, 
became Minister of War iu Taniieu’s 
rabinct of 1929 and died two years later — 
from, so it was said, typhoid fever con¬ 
tracted from eating his favourite oysters. 
This would be hartlly fair, however, to 
his memory, for the line of fortlhcations 
which Andre Maginot conceived and 
which immortalises his name was (we are 
now given to understand) never conanved 
or designed to be that impregnable barrier 
which a hypnotized world believed it to be. 

.Since “ La Lignc Maginot ” wa.s com¬ 
pleted in 1935 the people of France and 
of Fraitoc’s allies have suffered from what 
may be described as the ** Maginot 
complex.” The fact that the LiiM‘'s 
primary function was to hold back the 
liordcs of sudden invasion until France 
had had a chance to mobilize was hushed 
up, arul no one and no newspajiec made it 
cricar that the Line did not extend from 
Switzerland to the Channel but terminateil 
near Montin^y, from where to Dunkirk 
it consisted of little more than concrete 
]>osts strung out across a plain whose 
geological structure made it impossible to 
build the subterranean forts such as had 
l)een erecte<l in the uplands of the Vosges 
and the Rhine valley. 

That * Maginot Madness * 

While the (Germany of Hitler and 
liocring w*as furiously arming, the great 
mass of the French people still weut to 
bod at nights in a feeling of happy 
security l>chind the line which Sergeant 
Maginot had devised. Their confidence, 
shockingly misplaced as it was soon 
proved to Ije, was hardly surpri.sing, when 
wc remember that most of the chiefs of 
France’s High Command were similarly 
athicted with the Maginot madness. 
Because of this belief in the Line’s 
impregnability France’s war effort became 
essentially dt‘fensi^'e. 

France's Commander-in-(.’hief, who was 
also the Allied (ieneralissimo, wa.s ap¬ 
parently well content with this war of 
inertia. In this country, and no doubt in 
his own, there were those who profe.sscd 
to believe that General Gameliii was the 
greatest soldier of the age, and tliat the 
strategy of the war could be left in no 
better hands. The newsj)apeT8 were 
told, and iu turn told their readers, that 
the great victory of the Marue iu 1914 
was due in large measure to Gamolin, 
then on Joffre's staff; and though the 
Nub-editors sought in vain through the 
many thousand pages of war memoirs 


for any confirmation of this a.s.sertion, 
the pronouncement stood. Oameliii had 
triumphed at the Marne; he would 
triumph, too, on the Rhine. 

On May 10 the great Battle of the 
W’est opened; on May lo the Germans 
crossed the Men.>«e ; on May 19 Gamelin 
was dismiased from bis command. In 
his place ruled W'eygand, General of 
France and ” Foch’s right-hand man.” 
Twenty years before he had won the 
battle of W’arsaw—though Weygand 
himself declared that the triumph was 
really due to the ” heroic Polish nation 
itself.” Surely he could be trusted to 
stop the gap, to rally the French armies 
and catch the divisions of the “ mechan¬ 
ized Attila ” in the net of the Weygand 
zone on the Somme and Aisne 1 

High Commaad Found Wautiag 

But Weygand was not a worker of 
miracles—and only a miracle-worker 
could have saved France in that hour of 
imminent collapse. The French soldiers 
fought as bravely as their fathers under 
Joffre or Kapoleon or Tureime, but they 
were, overwhelmed by the storm of 
German fire and steel. Better led they 
might have hern extricated from their 
desperate position, but in the French High 
Command there were too few men of the 
quality of GiraucI, Phoux, and de Gaiilie. 

If there was incompetent leadership at 
the front, what shall we say of the home 
front, where despite the colossal tragedy 
of the war the dirty game of French 
politics was played with all the old-time 
zest by eareerist.s, politicians on the 
make, schemers and near-traitors of the 
Left and the Right ? There may not have 
becu many pro-Xazis in Paris, but there 
were many who looked with something 
akin to sympathy on Hitler as the de¬ 
fender of Western capitalism against the 
Bolshevik-C'ommunist menace. In the 
first months of the war the “ Reds ” 
were rounded up with gusto, but the far 
more dangerous men of the Right, 
as well as the Laval-Bonnet-Flandin 
clique who might fairly bo described a.s 
of Fascist inclination, were left free to 

S ursne their intrigues. Daladler, the 
Radical Sociali.ot, n^e way for Reynaud, 
the Independent Liberal, who was i^r- 
suaded or com]>eUcd to appoint as Deputy 
Premier the venerable Marshal Petain 
who to the timidity of old age added the 
conservatism of inboni inclination. Pertain 
was in the saddle, and to his support 
rallie<l the representatives of French 
finance, of big business, of appeasement 
and accommodation of the Axis Powers. 

Many of these men were iutcr- 
nationalists in the sense that their 


interests in coal and iron transcended the 
jwlitical frontier of France aiul Germany, 
ilecausc their interests were continental 
they were inclined to look askance, we 
may well lielievc, on Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal of an Auglo-French'political and 
economic union. Britain looks out 
towards the Seven Seas on whos4' shores 
are clustered her daughter nations; the 
eyes of the French Rights were turned 
across the Rhine. 

But far more than these ilifferenre.s of 
outlook served to keep Britain and France 
a(>art in the latter’s hour of supreme 
crisis. The sup|)orters of the Petain 
Government and the nieiul>orH of Hitler’s 
Fifth Column in Frame did their best to 
belittle Britain’s war effort, as, for 
instance, when M. Prouvost, the new 
French High Commissioner for Propa¬ 
ganda declared (quite incorrwtly) that 
Britain had promised to despatch to 
France in the first months of the war 26 
divisions, whereas only—only!-4(X),()«> 
men had been sent. They pointed out. too, 
that France’s manhood wa.s mobilized 
up to the age of id, while hundreds of 
thousands of young men in England had 
not even received their calling-up notices ; 
and on June 12 when France’s soldiers 
were dying in droves on the S«*ine 3().00() 
British folk crowded by rail and car to 
Newmarket to watch the War Derby. 

But black as was France's outlook on 
June 14 when Paris fell, the situation 
might yet have l)een retrieved if the Thin! 
Republic in 1940 had l)een able to throw 
up a man of such demonic energy as the 
Clemenceau of 1918. Reynaml was a 
man of vigour and discernment, but his 
n'solution, though great, had not the iron 
quality of ” the Tiger’s.” Something of 
(’lemcnceau's spirit was present in M. 
.Mandcl, Reynaud’s Minister of the 
Interior, but Mandel was a Jew, and 
Jews have never l)een popular in French 
government circles. 

Petain the Timid Pessimist 

As for Petain himself, listen to what 
Lloyd George wrote of him years ago. 

" An able man and a good soldier.” but 
” careful and cautious even to the cenhnes of 
timidity.” Both Poincard and Clemenceau,' 
Mr. Lloyd George tells us. constantly com¬ 
plained of Pitain's pessimism. ” He was 
inclined to dwell on the gloomiest possibilities 
of a situation ... he would have made an 
ioeffective Commander-in-Chief for Allied 
Armies confronted with the problems of 1918." 

What a tragedy that in 1940, when 
France was confronted by problems 
greater far, and far more dangerous, than 
those of 1918, this innate pessimist, this 
man of withered arteries and tired heart, 
was at her helm 1 
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This Is the French Navy That Hitler Demanded 

Accordi^ to Clause 8 of the armistice terms imposed by Germany on France, the 
French Fleet was to be collected in specified ports, demobilized, and disarmed under 
German or Italian control. How grim would be Britain's naval outlook if to the navies 
of Italy and Germany were added that of France will be clear from the following account. 


French Navy at Outbreak of War 


I N number, sire of aliips, and quality, 
the French Nat*}'ranks fourth amon^t 
the navies of the world, and at the 
outbreak of war it numbered nearly 200 
warships. 

At the head of the Hat were the two 
(treat new battleships “ Dunkerque " and 
“ Straabouj^,” each of 26,500 tons, and 
with a primary armament of eight 13- 
inch gnus (having a range of over ^ miles, 
and firing 1,200 ton shells at the rate of 
three a minotc), and a secondary arma¬ 
ment of sixteen 5*l-inch guns—the latter 
being dual-purpose weapons capable of 
being employed either against aircraft or 
surface targets at an eifectivc range of 
11,000 yards. The “Dunkerque” was 
put into service in 1937 and the “ Stras¬ 
bourg ” in 1938, and both were designed 
as France’s answer to Germany's vaunted 
pocket battleships. 

Next come five older battleships, 
originally built during the Great War but 
since entirely reconstructeil: “ CourWt,” 
“ Paris," “ Bretagne," “ Provence.” and 
“ Lorraine,” each of 22,189 tons ; the first 
two have a princifial armament of twelve 
12-inch guns, the “Bretagne" and 
*' Provence ” have ton 13*4-inrh guns, 
while the “ Ixjrrainc" has eight 13‘4- 
inch gutts. There was one aircraft carrier, 
“ B<iarn,” 22,146 tons, and n seaplane 
carrier, the “ Commandant Teste ” of 
10,000 tons. 

Of cniisor."* there were seventeen, with 
a tonnage ranging from 10,000 to 6,496, 
and armed for the most part a'ith 8-inch 
and B-l-inch guns. Then, in addition, 


N«w . 

Old tanlMhip* . 

Cr«tla«r« 

CrwiMr-miMlaytr*. 

SlotilU .. 

OMCroysr* . 

Tor^*do ao«n . 

SaSmarlMf ... . 

Aircraft Carrier . 

SeaplaM Carrier . 

T*«al 

Ships completed since Sept. 1939 or 
under constrnctiM 

BanleeM^ (cemvleced) . 2 

„ (M •tMln) ... ... ... 1 

Cruieere ... ... . . 2 

Oe e troynra aed Teryede Beata 2V 

SuSmarinea .22 

Aircraft Carriera . 2 

(Anprea.) <1 

NOTE.^Ne allowance hit beee made le chtt aummary 
for catualde*. 

there were two cruiser minelayers." Rmile 
Bertin,” 5,886, and “ Pluton," 4,773 tons. 

Following the cruisers there came 32 
ships designated as corUre-torpilleurs, 
which might be described as light cruisers 
or flotilla leaders ; for the most part they 
wore built between 1926 and 1938, anil 
have a tonnage of between 2,126 and 
2.884, with a speed in some cases of 
some -B) knots. The iorpillfurs, or des¬ 
troyers, numbered 26, averaging 1,350 
tons. Then there were twelve torpedo 
boats and 78 submarines, of which 46 
were of the large ocean-going type, six 
of them equipp^ as mine-layers. The 
largest submarine in the world, it may be 
noted, is the French “ Surcouf,” with a 
surface displacement of 2,880 tons. 

Hince the war began a large number of 


warships of all classes, have been ooin- 
pieted and added to the fleet. The most 
important addition is the great 35,000- 
; || ton battleship “ Richelieu,” which went 
■ into commission in the late spring of 1940; 

! 2 « she is armed with eight 15-inch and fifteen 
; 7 B 6-incb guns and has a speed of well ovei 
} 30 knots. The second ship of this class, 

^ 7 ^ the “ Jean-Bart,” was launched about 
the same time, but is not yet in com- 
misiuon. Other battleships of the same 
class, to l>e named “ Clemcnceau," and 
“ Gascogne,” were under construction, 
aikl it has been stated that the work had 
been so speeded up that they would la: 
launched considerably earlier than wai> 
originally provided for. Other warship 
on the stocks include two aircraft r^irrier- 
of 18,000 tons, three 8,000-ton cruisers 
29 dc.stroyers and 23 submarines. 

French naval losses in the war huvi 
been inconsiderable. Only one submariix 
has been reported lost, the “ Doris,” sunk 
off the Dutch coast in May 1940 ; seven 
French destroyers were sunk in the courst 
of the Dunkirk operation, and some 
other ships in the Norwegian campaign. 
Then one cruiser, “ La Tour d’Auvergne, ’ 
caught Arc and blew up at Casablanca on 
November 18, 1939. 

During the war the French Navy hn5 
been of inestimable value to the Allied 
cause. Her ships and Britain’s have 
maintained the blockade in the Atlantic, 
and during the first phase of the war the 
Eacadre de la AIMiterranee was large!) 
responsible for the patrolling of the 
Mediterranean. Off Norway and Dunkirk 
France’s ships shared the dangers and 
the glory with the Royal Navy. Tbou8and^ 
of troops were conveyed from Africa tc 
Prance and from France to Syria undei 
the protection of French warships without 
the loss of a single vessel, and the B.E.F 
which crossed the Channel in the autumi 
of 1939 was under the guardianship ol 
our Ally's fleet; similarly, the Se^nd 
Cktnadian Contingent was escorted across 
the Atlantic by a French admiral whe 
flew his flag in the “ Dunkerque,” and 
Australian and New Zealand troops havx 
also been convoyed by French cruiaers. 

Just as the British armies overseas have 
been under the command of French 
commanders-in-chief. so the French Navy 
has been under the direction of British 
admirais. The C.-in-C. in the Mediterran¬ 
ean of both the British and French fleets 
is Admiral Sir Ajidrew- Cunningham, and 
the Prench sfaip.s in the Atlantic and 
English Channel have been in like manner 
uni^r the command of Admiral Sh 
(Iharles Forbes. This fact alone served to 
reassure, in some measure at least, those 
wha feared that France’s military oellapee 
would be followed bv her fleet’s snireDder. 



Sli*rtlr antry sf Italy lat* tli* war Fraiwa ttro m ly rainforcad liar navy In tSa MaO- 

tirraiiaaa. aad Bara wa aaa aama af Bar iBla*. Iwda d l a t aaa af Bar Bic AattlwBiBa, la tka Baa B aar 
at Alaaaadria. WBUa tparatlag ra Hadtaarraataa aratars cBa Srtadi cBia* waca aadar tBa ard ar a 
aftBa BrltfoB Naval C'ta-C.. Admiral Sir Aadraw C aaidagBam. Fkcio, KemloiH 
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FRANCE BETRAYED BY HER LEADERS 
Will Yet Regain Her Freedom 


I T has long been a Latin practice to name 
certain streets and avenues of their 
capital cities with their red-letter dates of 
history. Paris has her Rue 4 Septembre and 
sever^ others, Rome her Via Venti Settembre, 
Buenos Aires her Avenida de Mayo, and there 
are many hundreds of others throughout the 
Latin world. 

As a variant might it not be salutary to 
recall a day of national humiliation ; not a 
day on which a nation was beaten to fight 
better, but a day on which a handful of false 
and bewildered leaders sold it into slavery . . . 
a period of servitude, which would be re¬ 
membered mainly for the perfidy of the 
leaders while the people's spirit and energy 
remained unbroken f 

For nearly half a century Paris kept her 
statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la 
Concorde draped in black crape : a continual 
mourning for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine 
in iSyt. On a happy day in 191S these funerary 
trappings were removed. Will they ever be 
replaced ? I doubt it : Alsace and Lorraine 
seem now to be lost for ever, though Hitler had 
lyingly declared himself content that they 
should remain a part of France. 

K Betrayal Wilhnul a Parallel 
'T'ODAY Paris might well re-christen the 
^ Champs-Elysees, I’Avenue 33 Join. And 
drape all its buddings in funereal crape. Not 
as a sign of national collapse, but as a re¬ 
membrance of a betrayal that is without a 
parallel in all history. The betrayal of France. 
The betrayal of Britain. No country in Europe 
in the world—has contributed more than 
France to human freedom, liberty, world 
enlightenment. It is her immense and over¬ 
whelming misfortune that, for lack of energetic 
leaders and commanders of vision and 
resolution, she has been betrayed by a nerveless 
supine government in whom all these fine and 
heroic things hare died ; that her squalid 
party politics hav*. temporarily oversltadowed 
her noblest aspirations. 

No one knowing the glorious story of France's 
stand for the liberties of man will ever beHeve 
that those craven politicians who this day 
signed the infamous armistice terms at Coni- 
pi^ne and then flew on to wallow in their 
humiliation by meekly signing on the dotted 
line dictated by Italy's gangster chief at Rome, 
represented the ^ple and the spirit of Prance 
and her mighty Empire. Those who do believe 
that must agree that M. 

Reynaud's assertion that 
" France cannot die " has 
been given the lie : to them 
France is dead t No Briton 
I hope, believes that. 


By the Editor 

riUT all things born must die m accordance 
^ with the processes of Nature. Can it be that 
the hour of death for France has sounded t 
It may be, but even in this darkest hour of the 
Twentieth Century there are few in the free 
countries of the world who will believe it. 
And in our refusing to believe it lies the way to 
her salvation 

So far the forces of darkness have achieved 
all and more than they set out to achieve. 
Hitler has kept to his programme. Who 
derides that madman of genius at this inoment 
has failed to appreciate his great qualities of 
carefully timed ruthlessness. In the world's 
history Hitler stands alone as the greatest con¬ 
queror of all time, announcing in advance his 
intentions and one by one attaining them. 

He did not know, however, that France was 
to suffer the stupendous misfortune of a Fifth 
Column government and how it attained 
office is by no means clear—which, dead to all 
sense of decen^ and obligation, would play 
into his hands. This sorry group of nwn, whose 
names will go down the ages as traitors to 
France, to freedom and to Britain, were none 
of his nominations. Lebrun, the spineles.s 
President, P 4 tain, the military defeatist of 
1918, Laval, the shady politician, and ^ll 
the rest boiled up out of a foul political broth 
that has been brewing so long and they 
were more anxious for their own skins, their 
osvn money bags and an easy issue to the 
troubles of their time than to hold aloft the 
ortffamme of France and freedom. Lebrtin, 
in particular, representing the moneyed classes 
and their willingness to snatch a brief few 
years of ease and comfort at the cost of 
generations of suffering for the workers, 
looked on benignly and gave some constitu¬ 
tional sanction to the appalling betrayal. 

'T'HE betrayal of France makes the monstrous 
^ treachery of Leopold shrink into almost a 
minor episode in the astounding tale of 
treason. But it must never be forgotten that 
the French people are those who have most 
suffered in this infamous betrayal. In the past 
they have known how to turn and rend those 
in power who have failed of leader^tp. Soon 
we may see another revolt in which the 
traitor heads will fall. 


what still stands of the Palact walls oi 
^ Carchemish, in Syria, there is a series ol 
sculptured slabs showing how the Hittite 
treated his fallen foes. The enemy leaders with 
upstretched hands sue for mercy lying on their 
backs under the horses of the Hittite chariots, 
while -the final indignity the horses make 
their water on them That is a good, if crude, 
representation of the chariot of Hitler (with his 
Italian jackal in attendance) in his attitude to 
P 4 tain and his shameful group of politicians 
who have sold France to the modem Hun. 

But it is no representation of the French 
people, who have it in them to rise superior 
to their cowardly self-imposed leaders, and in 
the end to save their souls. Frenchmen knew 
the moment P 4 Uin had polluted his Cabinet 
with Laval that all was lost politically. The 
entire government is tarred with a Fascist 
brush and is out of tune with democracy 

T-fERE is no {dace for prognostication ; our 
^ ^ concern is with the things that have ha^ 
pened. But we cannot ignore the implications 
of these things. And they bid us hope that, so 
far as France is concerned, all is not lost. It 
is difficuit to believe, for instance, that any 
French captain will tamely steer his warship 
to a French port so that it may be turned over 
to a Nasi officer to be used against France's one 
faithful ally. Or that any ffying officer with a 
machine at his command will leave k in a 
French aerodrome for thp service of the ^nemy 
against France's pledged and unwavering 
comrades in arms. 

The great French Empire exists apart from 
the politicians and schemers of Paris ; com¬ 
manded by men of action and patriots tc- whom 
the Paris politician is a loathsome thing, and 
it can well continue, with British co-operation, 
to exist as a mighty arm against the forces of 
Nazi and Fascist. 


We Shall Overcome 
QELF-RELIANT 


gHORN 


of its rhetoric, 
we have no valid 
reason today for accepting 
M. Reynaud's *' France 
cannot die " as a truism. 
Great Assyria, mighty 
Persia, Babylon are long 
dead, Carthage is dead, 
great Rome itself, the world 
civilizer, is dead why not 
France ^ Not one of these 
powerful empires of the 
past—not all together— 
contributed to the sum of 
human happiness anything 
comparable with the ideals 
of ‘Mibertd, egalitd, fra- 
temitd ” which the French 
Revolution gave to man¬ 
kind. Every nation in 
South America was born 
out of the'Firench Revolu¬ 
tion. 



TRiauTE 

hvm Ik: Z-mt m Ikt " LreniH^ Ulunilerd *■ 


the Forces of F.vil 
in our island fortress we 
British are able to meet the onslaught of 
the Totalitarian powers and to exhaust them, 
while on far-flung posts of En^re- -the Anglo- 
French Empire—we can, in co-operation with 
the patriotic French, give, blow for blow and 
overcome the forces of evil. 

A hundred times in history, though the con¬ 
ditions may have vastly differed, nations have 
stood at a point in time when all seemed lost, 
only to emerge in the end victorious and 
stronger than before. We 
stand at such a point in 
time today aijd. shouMar 
to shoulder with all ttiat 
is worthiest in the Empire 
o( Prance and still remains 
free to exercise its striking 
power', we shall yet see tfte 
dawn of a day when Hitler 
and his fouler henchman 
of Italy will have to ac¬ 
knowledge that all their 
easy-won victories are 
eaten up in defeat ; that 
despite the Prench Fiftli 
Column, represented by this 
pitiful P 4 tain government 
which has brought France 
to her knees in Europe, 
France will rise again and 
with her Poland, Holland, 
Norway, and all those other 
peoples who have preserved 
their soul; in that chaos 
which, for the moment— 
and not for very long - the 
ruthless measures of a 
pitiless, mechanized nation 
of robots has brought upon 
Europe. 
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From France in Collapse the B.E.F Came Home 




. li. -K 




Tit* fr«u Fr*nch p*rt vT L* H*vr* wm r*»**t*4lf b«mb*d by th* German*. Ab*«* I* tli* •c*n* after 
a raid during which Incwidlary b*mb« war* dropped. Left, at a London cermtnu*. a man of th* G.I.F. 
ha* found an uneaiy but neverth*!*** welcome reatlng-plac* on a motor^cyd*. 




€ 


On Menday, /une 17, Mm* of the la*t Brltiih aoldiera to leew* Franc* arrived at a Weat Country port, including men of th* B.B.F. and a Canadian 
dtyW**, a number of whom are Men above reating after landing. The Canadian* had gone overaee* only a week earlier and bad arrived within 30 
mile* of Farti when thov were ordered to rotlr*. Their only ongagement with th* aaeoiy wo* at th* Faonch port of departure, where they warn 
bombed, but brought down th* attacking ’piano with m*ckin*>gun fir*. It we* a French aircraft ilown by a German. 


pke/tit t'l-i'ifra/ nuJ C.bronicie’' 






ThM« pictur** of advancing Gorman treopi aro roprodwcod from tKo Carman mllitarv poriodieal ** Dio Wohrmacbt.’* Tbo eno obow* Gorman 
infantry doploping in a fiold, wbilo in Cbo ocHor a Gorman mocorizod onit. half obocurod in drifting ciot^a of dual, apood a along a read lying botwoan 
wood id hilla. Commonting on tho lightning advance of cKa Navii, tho caption roadi : *' At It wat in Galgiom and Franco, ao it wai in Flandora ..." 





>14 r/te H'lu Julif Ml, 

The New Phase in Our Air War Against Germany 

After the opening of i>^oiiations with the enemy by Marshal Plain’s goveinincn* 
the Advanced Air Striking Force was withdrawn to British bitses. Epi^es of it? 
work during the last fateful days are here described, and an account is gi\en of the 
nightly operations of our bomber squadrons against key points in Gernuny. 


A rrEit the fall of Paris on June 14, 
it Wcante clear that u new 
jiltane of o]H*ratioiis was alnjut 
To Ix'^in for our Royal Air Force. The 
■•luMny’a soutliwanl tlrive, it seetned, 

• ould not 1)0 halted ; on Juite 17 eainc 
I he news that the (•overnntent of Marshal 
IV'tain hud o|>ened negotiations with the 
Nazis. Tit view of a possible wnrsetiing 
• if the niiiitary situation adeqtiat*' steps 
had been taken to brittg back the A..\.S.F. 
nearer to the roast, and, iti fact, bv the 
• ltd of the thirrl week of June most of our 
lamtlters and fighters had Ijoim Siifely 
witlHlrawn to home bases. 

.\nd during thosi' last fateful days the 
A.A.8.F. and their French colleagues liad 
taken a dreadful toll of the Nazi air foit'e. 
hi one week the Oerinans liud lost 
'it*) dive-ltonibcrs, and there is no doubt 
that tlieir casualties among tighteis and 
• •thet nin'raft hatl Won severe. 

.\u indication of the qualities that 
iiabled.our airmen cht'erfully to take on 
•‘Ids of two or three to one is uffonled 
by the story of a ITlcnheim’s last fight. 

It had been on a '* strafing ” expedition to 
Rotterdam. With others of the squadron 
the Blenheim attacked enemy aircraft and 
Ma/ed away at hangars—and then, as it came 
out of a dive, had found six Messerschmilts 
"on its tail." Its port engine, smoking 
from an early enemy shot, was destroyed by 
a cannon shell, and things began to look 
black. Apart from the six pursuing Me 109s. 
there were at least fifty enemy 'planes in the 
air at the time. As the Blenheim turned for 
hontc it swung from side to side and its speed 
fell to 130 m.p.h. One enemy shell broke 
tip the tail, and another took ten inches off 


the airscrew blade. AAer ten minutes the 
Nazis decided that only one of their number 
would be needed to finish off the Blenheim, 
and the other Me 109s flew off. The remain¬ 
ing enemy attacked at close range—but 
luckily the Blenheim's rear gun. which had 
previously jammed, now came free and was 
fired. The enemy must have been hit, for 
he slowed down and fell away towards the 
ground. The Blenheim's crew were now 
left alone. They went along slowly, hedge¬ 
hopping on their one engine. Kit soon 
decided to come down on a mudhank off the 
Dutch coast, whence a destroyer afterwards 
look them home lo England—to find them¬ 
selves posted as“ missing.” 

Oil another day tbc air gunner of a 
Britisli Defiant fighter shot down a 
eomplete formation of five Ju 87 divc- 
Ixnubers within a few seconds. Another 
gunner of the same squadron shot down 
three in quick succession. Altogether, 
during that day, 42 enemy divc-l)ombera 
were account^ for by the twelve 
Defiants. The Junkcr.s had been dive- 
lionibing on shiiis off a Froneb port aud 
had set three vessels on fire. The enemy 
IHiid a heavy price for those sbip.s. 

An encounter typical of the R.A.F. 
spirit was that of June 17. A sin tion of 
three Spitfires met three ticrman dive- 
iHunbers lictween Boulogne and Le 
Touquet ; each British pilot ••ingled out 
one of the Junkers, with the result that 
one enemy mai-hine cra-sheii into the sea, 
another dived into cloud with Hantes 
s)>outing from its starboard engine, and 
the rear guns of the third w'ere sileitced. 

A squadron of Harrieanes, swooping 
down out of the sun on the morning of 


.June iti, maeliine-gunnetl {.lerman 
machines parked in two long lines at 
Roueu-Boos aoroilronic. There were 
■jO Jn ~y2A (troop corriers) and Ju 87s 
(dive-lHunbers) on the ground : twenty 
were damaged and four set on fire. 

After the strategic rearrangement, of 
our air foree.s following tlie fateful events 
in France, it fell mainly to the R.A.F. 
lM)inl)er .squadrons to strike hammer- 
blows at the enemy. Night after night 
our heavy Immbcrs attacked military 
objectives in North-western and .Southern 
(.Jerniany ami the Ruhr. Ere the enemy 
had l>ecn able to clear away the debris 
of one raid, his marshalling yards, railway 
junctions, and railway waitebou.scs weri* 
subjected to another nif^giy visitation. 
In the Ruhr valley are many large oil 
storage depots and refineries. Two at 
(iclsankin’hen were attacke<l and bit 
nqieatedly on the night of June 17. 

t)ther R.,A.F. squadrons bombed objec¬ 
tives in North-western Oetmany that 
.same night, with a similar tale of destruc¬ 
tion. Refineries at Dollbei^eii. cast of 
Hanover, and at Hamburg were set on 
fire. Next evening Hamburg and Hanover 
were revisited, while at Bremen more than 
25<) l>oinba were drop|>ed within ten 
niinntes on numerous oil tanks. .\t 
Kastrop, N.W. of Dortmund, during the 
night of June 18, a petroleum refinery 
was destroyed. Rail junctions at Glad- 
baeh, Wesel and Arsbrech were bonified ; 
two goods trains in the yard at 8oe.st 
were hit with heavy cahlwe boinUs. 
In u cutting near Cologne our men caught 
another train, probably laden with muni¬ 
tions, and seo^ three direct hits which 
caused violent explosions. The same night 
a })ower station near Hamburg and a large 
munitions works in the Cologne district 
were badly damaged. 

.So the work went on. “ Large-scale 
operations by R.A.F. Iiombers continue 
Ttigbtly,” said an Air Ministry announce¬ 
ment of June 20. Here was something 
to hearten the British civilian in bis 
resistance to the Nazi aerial terror. Night 
after night, for weeks }>ast, our airmen 
had betMi ^Kiunding away at real military 
ubjtM'tives ou a scale that inade the Nazi'.s 
repri.'^aU seem puny. 

8o Iteavv w'as the damage regularly in¬ 
flicted that the raiils enus^ the greatest 
annoyanc*; to the Nazi authorities, who 
were unable to explain to the German 
public the frequent penetration of their 
A.A. defences. Production in some 
munition factories was held up for a 
week at a time, while the havoc in 
Hamburg caused one observer to compare 
it with Warsaw, perhaps a pardonable 
exaggeratioH. 



Thi« (• wh»t our a<rm*n when they come down to • car(ec in nitht Sombinf raids on the 
fluhr. Owinf to Che incottanC end r«pidly.ch»n|inf court# of Ute aircraft all linos are curved. A, 
searchlithc beams broadened as their movement slows and Mcome circular <■) when it stops. 
C, tracer bullet lines criss-cross.n(, and O, incendiary sOelts. Hnli^h -."i: • $-»h > -P'fi-iU 





TK« LMbhMd'Hy^Mfi liwc fc •• wKM b Hm 

!••« •# (Mt Ak*v«, Mt. CK« i»*v<a*Mc W M* of Mm At* tNot Cooli m 

tlio corrtor oltoo#* wMcIi Mm bomWro carry loM •• om tforlog Mm rolo. 


** groMotf floor.” ckot b, Mio wlodowod ooco moo to Mm yHoCogrooN at tKo 
krt io Mm ftorkom raid b h aodtag a ooco of Mm coorto to tho ^lot. Ooo of 
aod rigtet. a OMinaor of tko craw offori Ma coograCwUtlooa at tiM teao 


^^HEN carrying out, one day in June, a patrol ncai 
*' Borkum, Heli|oland, and the Danish coast, hve 
Arrteriean-buiit Lwkheed-Hudson aircraft of the 
R.A.F. Coastal Command made extensive locations and 
reports on the movements of enemf ships in the 
Heligoland Bight area. During the greater p^ of their 
flight the weather compelled the 'planes to flf at 200 feet 
above the water. The German Flak (anti-aircraft) ships 
opened up intense Are. but the Lockheed-Hudsons 
climbed steeply out of range. The squadron to which 
they belong has flown over 7,500 hours and covered 
nearly a million miles since the beginning of the war an 
achievement of which their American builders might 
well be proud. The photograph below is one of the flrst 
to be released of a British 'plane actually under Are 
from German Flak ships. 


WIrciMc kcH Mm reMerc 
In eenttcnt MwMi wiMrCbeir 
bctc, and hare Mm radio 
oyorator of a bombar it 
•andlng a rayort of tbo 
raculta of Mm action to Cba 
officer of Cba CoMtal 
Commaad. 


Right, b ana of Mm Lock- 
haad-Hwdaoa bambar t . at 
toon from anoMMr ‘plana 
while actwallr wndar Are, 
a wnleua photograph of 
aarfal warfara. The two 
white ttreaha at the bet- 
cam of the photegraph, 
eat above Mm bfarrad 
outllae ef the angina of the 
‘plane from which it wet 
tahan, are the tracks of 
Carmantracer beilet*. 
J'hotAS. 0 rrb'M Ofeim!: 

Crown Cof}rt(U 
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The French Empire Refuses to Haul Down the Flag 

"The battle for France has ended," said a high French official at Beirut when he heard 
the news of his country’s surrender, “ but the battle for our Empire and the World War 
arc just now beginning. Jn this the French and British Empires remain side by side." 

How vast and how strong is France's overseas empire will be clear from this article. 


W HEN-, after a mouth of terrific 
fighting ^‘metropolitan’' 
France lay prastrate at the 
feet of the con<jueror, many of the lands 
and ))eoplnfl which com})OKrd Franoe’a 
nveracas empire refused to follow Marshal 
IV'tain along the path which led to .'■hame 
and servitude. From Africa and from 
Asia, from the ialauda of America and 
■ •f the exotic southern sea came expres¬ 
sions of a resolve, as General Mittcihauser 
in Syria put it, " to defend with indomit- 
able energy the honour of France and of 
lier flag.” 

To that extent, at least, Hitler was 
•lisappointed in the fruits of Frances 
capitulation. To crush Frattce on the 
field of battle was a great military 
achievement, but to secure the Republic’s 
nv,crsoa.H possessions would croan his 
victory with a s|>oil beyond imagining. 
Ft)» the. Freno)i Em|)ire extends over 
■1,617,5711 square mdes, and has a popular 
lion of come 65j000,<)0f). It 5a second, 
indctMl, only to the British C'onunon* 
wealth in the number of its people, in the 
wealth of its raw materials, in ihe.extent 
of it.s pos.sibilitjes. 

By far the greater paH of the empire is 
III .Africa, north and central. Only a 
day’s sailing from Marseilles is Algiers, 
ciipital of the great province of Algeria ; 
'O near is it, indeed, to the honu'Iand 
t-hat .Algeria’s government is shared 
IsUwi'en ihe (^o^'ernor-Ueuefal in .Algiers 
.ind the .Ministry of the Interior in Pari.s, 
iind deputies and senators from Algeria 
have long ha<l their seats in the French 


parliament. Its garrison, too, compri.sing 
j>art of the 19th .Army Coq>s, belong to 
the metropolitan and not to the colonial 
army, and their recruiting depots are 
all in France. To this there is one excep¬ 
tion— the world-famous Foreign Legion, 
whose hea<lquarters arc in Sidi bel .Abbes 
in the department of Oran. 

West of Algeria is French 
Morocco, which, though nomi¬ 
nally an empire—the present 
saltan is Sidi Mohammed— 
has been a French protec¬ 
torate sinccd912. The Saltan 
retains bis traditional pomp 
aud spends his time plea¬ 
santly enough in one or other 
of his four capitals, Rabat, 

Fes, Marrakesh, and Mekiieh ; 
but tlxc real power ia centred 
in the hands of the FretK-b 
R c s i d e H t-G e n c r a I a n <1 
(ieiiervi Nogues, C.-in-C. of 
Kranee’s North African army, 
who on June 25 declared that, 
rcsbtance was the order of 
the day. On the farther 
side of Algeria isTunis, which, 
like Morocco, is a French 
protectorate. The reigning 
bey is Sidi Ahmed, but 
again the real ruler is the 
French Resident-General. 

In aII, the population of 
French North Africa is some 
16,0lX),(lf)0, of whom fewer 
than a million and a half are 
Europeans; the rest are 


mainly native Moslems of Arab descent. 
South of the Atlas France’s West 
African empire extends for 1,000 miles, 
incimliug within its 2,(XX),000 square miles 
the wastes of Mauretania, the wild, sandy 
tracts of the »Sahara, the forests of the 
Ivory Coast, the jungles of Dahomey and 




6jArti£. 


■♦Hit*--**: 

Mokoca.' 


^riNiout.i 


iL^g-GutAw<t 


•omali;® 


West 

Africa 


trench !! 
‘^NOATtil 


>lACACA.VAt 


f* tfc* N«ar faat th* mo*« 
ImpartMt tte* SraiMli 

frr H arlii to wMcS 

ww himiSb>s< ta Sraaca l»y 
Ctoa Laasaa wl Natiaa* and 
to aaw aa tOa rasd Ca fall 
aatlaaliaad. Amaag Iw 
maiM laMr—dag paaplw 
tha Dra*M, aad Sara, haidlag 
<ha rag l wiaa la l ataadard, to a 
Oraaa cavalry ataa aarvlag ia 
iha Fraach cataaial army. 
PMo, 


Sacend ia imgortaiica oaly 
to tha Brititli Common- 
waalth. Franco’s colaatol 
ampira compriaac tarrltorla^ 
ia all tim tartar* of the 
world. Tha matt importaat, 
tagathar with matropolltan 
Fraaca. ara marhad black in 
this map. Tha Kmpira’i 
araa to 4,4I7,STF ttiaara 
milat tad tot paaplat, whlta. 
black, yellow aad brown, 
nvmbar mora than 
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Not for Them the Slavery of Nazi-Fascist Rule 




SKtita Ctnim* dt PAnad! 

th(^ Niger. In UiU vast area 15,000,000 of 
black folk are guided on the road to 
rivilixation bj French officials. 

To the south, athwart the Equator, lies 
mother great stretch of French territory- 
nearly a nuilkw square miles in extent, 
iihaMted by about three and a half 
mrHions in the moat primitive state of 
human existence. Here, too, in tbb land 
of steaming swamps, of great raiits and 
relentless sun, ttc tricolour is the banner 
of civilisation. 

Still we have not completed the survev 
of France’s African empire, for 240 miles 
off the eoiitlneat's eastern coast U> the 
great island of Madagascar, which, with 
its .area of 241,000 square raile«, ranks as 
tlie third largest island in the world. It 
is inhabited by 3,000,000 people, of whom 
the great majority are (rf the Malagasy 
tribes. Since 18% Madagojuar and its 
dependencies have constituted a French 
cokiny with the scat of the Governor- 
funeral at Antanaaarivo. 

In Asia France’s dominions are hardly 
le-is valuable than her African. Ktat are 
the territories of Syria and Lebanon, 
which, once Turhish. were mandated to 
France by the League of Narioos ui lf22. 
Some 08,000 square miles in area, with a 
|K)pulation of 3,650,000—Moslem Arabs, 
for the most part—the territoriM are now 
divided into the republics of Syria and 
fichanon and the governments of Lstakia 
hikI Jebel Druse. Since 1936 Syria ban 
enjoyed a large measure ot autonomy, 
though there is still a French High 
Commissioner at Beirut. M. Gabriel 
Fuaux. By a military convention made 
in 1936 France was cnaUed to maintain 
armed forces in several areas, and indeed 
Syria is the headquarters of France’s araay 
in the Near Bast, of which General Mff- 
tclliiHL<ori.stheCommander-in-Chief—that 


Mittelhanser who on .fnne 22. 
declared that whatever 
might hap|M>n in France it 
wa'< the deterounatton of 
the French forces in Syria 
to fight on. 

A similar declaration wan 
forthcoming from the Gov¬ 
ernor-General of Indo-Chi iia, 
FraBce’senormously wealthy 
congeries of States in the 
far south-east of Asia. The 
colony of Cochin*China and 
the ptot«ctorat«s of Aunam, 

Cambodia, Ton^ung, and 
Laos, make an area m about 
281/)00 iMjuare mdes wkh a 
population of 24,000,000. 
ihi the wh<4c, no French 
colony b more progressive 
than Indo-Ohina, and on 
Cocbin-Chiiui in particular 
the French genius has set its mark. The 
wherfe coontry b under a Govecnor-General 
at Baigon, but there are still kirtgs in 
Anuara and Cambodia—their majesties 
Bao-Dai and Sbowathmonivong. 

SHU we have not finished, for France’s 
flag files ill India at Pondicherry and 
four other little eokmies with a population 
of rather less than STKl.OOO; at the blands 
of 8t. Pierre and the Miquelous off 
Newfoundland in the North Atlantic, 
and Martinique and Guu.IcIoujm' in the 


Tb« tSa crack cavairf af Ik* Sraack Nartk African 

Ar«nK TMt Oara raa«kt witk vya*aeal««MMIaer«eck anlSIari 
In tkU amt arSar ware. THaaa man yaamsiwy tka warllka mlan 
of tka tnaaaar*. Cantra h a trs^aaf tnfaaBrrman at tka Nartk 


African Army. 


PUfTiu, f'rns and /'<»«/ 

West Indies; at PTenclk Guiana in Soutl 
America, and at New Caledonia, the Nen 
Hebrides, and many another bland ami 
group of islands in the South Seas. 

In aU the continents, indeed, France has 
played her part as the apostle of civHisa- 
rioi). and for miUions of people, white, 
black, yellow, and brown, her fiag has 
come to stand for liberty and pn^| 7 es<. 
What a trngeAy for them and for the 
world if the swastika should be fliiu&ted 
where the tricolour has n ! 


Wanrina tka akametariade kntaaf Annam, tkaaa 
aalSIaea ara IndaSa S ta Sranca’a natWa armv In 
inSa-eWna. Fkato. t.K.A. 
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These Were Once 
Englishmen’s Homes 

Houses in a Cambridge town shattered by 
Nazi bombs on the night of June 18, 1940 
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They Held More Than Hitler—But They Lost 

Those who are oppressed by the speed and extent of tlitkr's conquests may be advised 
to study history. A glance at the maps shown in this page will show that Napoleon and 
Kaiser WHhelm 11 both succeeded in overrunning the greater part of Europe, and yet 
both failed in their assault on Britain. In this fact we may well find encouragcmcm. 



T hkkat of invaMoi) by 
an enemy holdinj; or 
controlling of 

l•jJro}>e 18 no new thing for 
Britain. In the past Xujiok'on 
and the Raiser have menaced 
our security, but they were 
lieaten by the power of the 
British Na\y. ^ it will l>e 
with Hitler’s Germany. 

At its greatest extent Na|)o- 
leotv's immeuse em{>ire in¬ 
cluded France, Spain, the Low 
I'ountries (Holland and Bel 
gium), Norway and Denmark, 
the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Pnisaia. the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, the lUyrtan Province, 
the .Austrian Empire aud Italy. 
Eastwards his way was barr^ 
by the RttsaiaH and Ottoman 
Empires. In the Mediter¬ 
ranean be held Corsica and 
the Balearic Islarais. 

In war broke out again 
iietwven Britain and France, 
and Napoleon planned the 
invasion of our shores. He 
gathered at Boulogne a fleet 
of 2.500 flat-bottomed ahallow- 
draught transports in which 
he intended to 


The kiiiset’s oouqneatM in¬ 
cluded an immense extent of 
Russia, almost all Belgium, a 
slice of France, and the entire 
territories of Rumania and 
what U now Yugoslavia. Bul¬ 
garia and .Austria-Hungary were 
fighting with him, and Turkey 
alwi was his ally. Syria, Pal<*R- 
t-ine and Iraq were in the 
haiKls of Britain's enemies. 
The Kaiser’s hold on Europe 
and the Near East wa.s, in fact, 
greater than Hitler's. Hutm the 
end he raile<l to hold any terri- 
toiy oulside Germany itself. 

As Mr. Churclull recently 
reminded u-s, he felt confident 
ill 1914 of the Navy’s ability 
to secure this cnuntiy' against 
invasion or serious rai<i by sea. 
On June 18, 1940. the Premier 
repeated his jdedge. “Bo far as 
sea-bonie invasion on a large 
scale IK concerneii,” said Mi. 
(Tiurrhilt. “ we are far 


more 

capable of meeting it today 
than wo were at many periods 
in the last war.” 

Hitler’s cmiquests look very 
iittfxising ou the map ami 
aliuoat rival those of Napoleon. 
Italy is his confederate ; non- 

72r:.'S'.i7r,ir spam w, 

Together they may mMimx* 
Though the Kaiser, too, had dream.'i of Gibraltar aud challenge Britain's control 
e invasion of Britain it wa.s never at- of the Mediterranean, but the British 
nipteil by liiH armv aud navy —for the Navy is still pre-emiuent. Aud tbereiaone 
nio reason that wrecked Najioleon's vital factor that is not disclosed by thoN* 
ans : Britain commanded the sesK. The ma[»—the moral and material aid Britain 
erinan navy WHS held in an iron grip Hud is receiving in ever-increa.sing measun* 
hlom Kalli^ out from its h<»mp liases. from her Dominions and Colonies overseas. 
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convey his i '■ 

armies across the ('haunel H«r« u 
and land them between Dover 
and Hastings. For two years 
and two months bis tran^)ort.« a«'«ited n 
fa vourableopportunity, which never came, 
and Na{x>le«n's grandiow* scheme col¬ 
lapsed. Nine years of sea war foUos'ed. 
during which Napoleon's power d«'indio<l. 
until in 1814 came his defeat and ab¬ 
dication. followtsl in 


1815 bv Waterloo 
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Their Anderson Shelters Saved Their Lives 
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V^HEN technical experts of the 
^ Ministry of Home Security 
7isitc4l the areas bombed during the 
raids in mid-June, they report^ 
most farourably on the way in 
which Anderson shelters had stood 
up to their task. In one Sauth- 
Ejutern town, it was stated, a heavy 
bonnb, probably of 500 lb., fell in a 
garden at the back of a group of 
-rinall houses, most of which had 
shelters. One of these shelters was 
only 30 feet from the bomb-crater 
and Md a family of four, including 
two children. All were unharmed, 
while the house from which they had 
come was badly damaged. Two 
other Anderson shelters close to the 
bomb-crater were damaged because 
they had insufficient earth covering ; 
ta one case the entrance, which was 
not facing the bouse, had no earth 
bank, or similar protection, as 
officially recommended. 

li I'.l'.. t'Liiift \rt'. for. mmJ 

Hi'li'k ' f’jii • 



k<( g«M line ttw *K*r« m every eC Mr coMt tlMt nufht be ceinidered «niceb(e for » landinf. In tbit 

abetegraab tbe Secretary at Scata for War Mr. Antbeny Eaeit, i« teea witb a etaff officer, intoechng a pare 
•f Cbe fortiileatiena en Jwoe 22, ISO, wbi*e be was mahing a cowr of tbe home defoncsi. 
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Tht War lUuMrrUed 


July UtK 


‘I Will Not War Against Women and Children’ 



M i M y Imt (mnm wh*n C«rm«n bomb* f*lt nur or upon It. thii Norwofion 
oiiwjli oM iMr iro«)it tfo«|bt«r bmva jwct tot out on th« h«rd ond ttony potb of tho 
ronicM. It (• cbo oopch of wintor in an Arctic climata, and night it coming on. 


TTii* baby girl wat ona of a party of Batglant who bwrrlad from choir homo at tho approach of tho Nailc, hoordod a flthing boat, and woro at longth 
landed at a Wo«c Coontry port in tngiand. For hor, at loott, tho ftotoro ia now fairly bright. boC what of tho young Polo aoon in our othor photo- 
graph ! On a day in Soptambor 19)9 ho waa helping to Hft potatoot in a Hold noar Waraaw wb o n a Gorman 'piano ouddonly appoarod ororhood. 
There wa* a ratde of machine>gun bullon. and hi* motbor fell dead boeido him. Now, (tHnnod ^ Fata’* hard blow, he tit* bocide the halMIHed aaidt. 

I'lii'tos. Jiilien Bryan, Kty^tont, Ai$o<ialeJ /Vm. ■'.Vrci Chronkle" 
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How Then Does Hitler Explain These Photos? 



•oUtion ami despair it tha tcarr told by thata Cara pictaraa, af an aid waman In 
Salglwm balng lad aaray fram Cha ramalM il bar bama abactaaad by a Naai bamb. 
and af a yaung Franchwaman lying aabauttad and tiaartbraban an tba aaara<^ * 
French pare, bach tba ana and the eebar bava late ebair all. 


'I'^HOSE terrible deeds of blood worked amongst th^ 
^ innocent aiMl altogether inoffensive civdian popula¬ 



tion of Poland were soon reproduced on an oven greate. 
and more terrible scale in the other lamls wtaoh stood in 
the way of Hitler's megalomaniac march- in Norway 
and HoOand, in Belgium and in France. In an earlier 
page ip. 636) facts are recited showing that Oie machine - 
gunning of women and children in refugee columns was 
part of a deliberate poUcy. Time was wt^ Napoleon wa' 
denounced by men of liberal mind and hunsane sentmien*. 
as the supreme architect of human misery, but in the Hght 
of Hitler's achievements the record of the emperor of the 
last age fades into the insignificance of second place. 






...W 




• bcuMAdc pf innecenc civUipm died a* HiCler'e bembiiid 'piMM Clew acreM tbatWaa 
of Franc*. Tbraa of tb* vacc multitvd* of «lawgb«*r*d homamty ar* »—n b«r*—<br«« 
wbo, only a ibert tint* bafor*, had llvad apid lawgbod In tb* bvty dry *1 Nancy. 


Total war tveb a« Hht*r wagM epar** noM, n al tb a r tb* oM alr**dy tra**M*d Car an tb* way to ch« grava, nor tbo«« wbo ar* hardly paac tb* cbr*«boW 
into Mparat* lif*. By way ol illvacratlon of tb* lattor, b«ra i* a pbeMgra^ (laCti of a matoriiity bo«ital in a villaga In tb* vall*y ml tba Marna whar» 
* nufnbor of patl*«t« wora found dand amonpM. tb* ruin* after tb* rN«*r* bad pa«**d. But aimftar crac*di*« bava b*«a witn*M*d in England ; 
tb«« •batt«r*d room, right, in Cambrldgcihir* U o«id*oc« that Nasi bonab* fall c* diatincuisb military and civil targ*ct although wm— and children 

may b* Involved. 'I51 n'. : * i-m ft t •‘•yyr-fkt. b' Atsw •uUJ .NVw> ChoiVtU 
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South Africa Will Stand with Britain to the End 

First of th« Dominions to issue a war communique was the Union of South Africa, 
whose troops and 'planes have been in action against the Italians on the Kenya-Abys- 
sinia border. Here we tell of the Union’s armed forces and of her responsibilities as a 
free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

S OUTH African ’planes raiding; Italian inaudo in the South African war forty Kaat Africa would jeopardize the Union’s 
posts and bases in Abyssinia, years ago, and commanded the Ex- first and most important line of defence ; 
South African soldiers serving side peditionary Force which conquered Ger- and in face of the threat by that for- 
by side with British troops in Kenya— tnan East Africa in 1916, has no doubt midable foe, the Italian array, South 
these are tangible proofs enough of 8outh as to the consequences that would follow Africa would not hesitate to redoublo her 
Africa’s determination (as her Prime upon a Nazi victor}'. Germany, be told war e^ort and make the utmost demands 
Minister, General Smuts, put it in a broad- bis people, has an historic ambition in on her man-power and reaource.s. What 
cast on June 18) “ to stand with Britain Africa and in all the continent. South would it profit Bouth Africa,” he asked, 
to the end of this mortal struggle.” Africa, with her gold and other mineral ” if she saves her own skin in a world 

South Africa’s soldier-statesman, who resources and her strategic position, is the that goes under before the Nazi aasault ? ” 
first shouldered a rifle in a Boer com- prize most worth having. The loss of South Africa, he concludqcl, recognizetl 
_ __ _ __ _ _, from the start that her cause was liiikt‘d 



with that of humanity itself, and so she 
would wage the war to the very end, 
not only for herself but also for the gn^at 
group to which she belongs and for the 
rights of man. ” Thi.s war which l>egan 
as Hitler’s war will end as God’s war.” 

Having regard to her population— 
according to the latest census there arc^ 
only some 2,000,000 white j)eoplc in the 
Union—South Africa has very consider¬ 
able defence forces. There is first the 
South African Permanent Force, eom- 
prisiqg the S.A. Artillery, Air Force, 
Naval Service, Special Service Battalion, 
Ordnance Cor{>8, Service Corps, Medical 
Corps, Veterinary Corps, and the Ad¬ 
ministration, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 
The Permanent Fofte numbered in 
234 officers and 4,499 other ranks, in¬ 
cluding 1,500 men of the S.A.A.F. 

In addition to these regulars ” there 
are the CWut Garrison Force, the Active 
Citizen F«oe, the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, and a number of rifle asso- 
ciatioas. In one or the other of thes*' 



Ah«r Italy •nt*r*S tha war thar* wara liiniaitiwt CMaalcatiam Satwa a a Caaar a l Smwta, wfc* la bath PHma Mlalatar anS Hlniatar a# Oafanca far 
South Africa. anS Uaut.-Canaral Sir ArdiilbaM Warall. Cammawdar4w>Chlar af eha Srltlah Army la tha Naar Raat. la Cha taa ^hatocraah thay 
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Men of the Union Are Already in Action 


o\Try South African citizen of Europan 
• Irsreut between the ages of 17 ami 60 is 
liable to servo ii\ time of war, while in 
1 iinc of pare those between 17 and 25 are 
roibodied and receive training, including 
ii month in canip, spread over four con¬ 
secutive years. In paoetime only sonic 
oO pr cent of the total number liable are 
railed up for training, but the others are 
obliged to join one of the rifle associations, 
!*o that every young South African at 
(east knows how to handle and use a 
rifle. In 1938 the membership of the 
rifle associations was over lOO.tXKl. 

The C.-in-C. of all the Uiuon’s defence 
for«'cs is the Prime Minister, who took 
u|) the command on Mav 24. 

First of the South African units to Ik* 
actively cngagc«l in this war was rho 
South .African Air Force, some of whoso 
planes opraiing from aerodromes in 
En'it Africa Ixmihod military objectives 
in Italian Ku^t Africa on dune 11 within 
lA hours of the outbreak of hostilities 
with Italy. In addition to the S.A.A.F., 
the Vnion sent a mobile Field Force, 
nlreudy intensively traineil under hardy 
\cldt conditions, to oprate with British 
troops in Kenya and the Abyssinian 
Isirrler. 

The dispteh of these troops and 
’planes was inspiretl bv the Union's 
iletenninatiun to keep ont the Nacis from 
Africa in general and South Africa in 
prticular. Tanganyika to the .south of 
Kenya wa^ once a Gorman colony, and 
at the outbreak of war its white ppula- 
tion still contained some 3,0(10 Gennans 
Hs against some 4,000 English and South 
Africans. Its imprtaiice to South Africa 
is obviou.s from the fact that it lies ou the 
■■ .All n*d route ” counecting the Cap 
with . Egypt and the Mediterranean—a 
lino of comniunicutiun which is vital to the 
i!ontimied existence of the Union as a 
great and growing Dominion of the 
British ('ommonwealth. 

Still nearer home is South-West Africa, 
another fonner Uerman colony, which 
was .surrendered to the fona*s of the 
rnion in lOI"), unit .since lt)20 bus lavn 
administcnsl by the Union under League 
of Nations mandate. In the months just- 
liefore the war there were many signs of 
Mazi activity in the territory, and nearly 
a third of the white ppulation of some 
•30,tX)0 were (icrninns, most of whom were 
members of Nazi organizations and sub¬ 
ject to dictation from Berlin. Just before 
the war began it was realized that a Nazi 

iMitsch ” might be e.tpecicd at any 
moment, and the authorities at Pretoria 
tli«putche<l 500 soldiers atnl s|»eeial plice 
to n’inforce the local forces. With an area 
of 317,(lOf) sfjuarc miles South-West 
Afriea is larger than France, although its 
twt-ive poptotion—Gvambos, Hereroa, 
Hottentots, Bushmen, ami the rest— 
number only some 260,0(JO. Its great 
etM^thnc of I.OtK) miles contains sevemi 



S*«kli Africa'* dr f»rc«, tmalt, h w«U with 'd*e**. h*r ^il«M have airMUt 

•howit their imrtl* in Inat Africa. AIm««, enc of the lateat eddlcieii* te ice cCrencth, ■ three 
•eater Feirey BeHIC Bemher thet ha* iv*t reached the Unien. 1* being ^eehed inte it* hangar en 
•rrivsl at the Water Kleef eeredreme. Breteria. Pke4o. Ari'</on, 


harbours, e.g Walvis Bay, SwakopmuiHl. 
and T/irdvrita Hav, which might ofler 
tempting posaiWIities to German U-boat 
commamfers and the c^tptains of their 
surface raiders. From this desolate coa.st 
the Nazis might well threaten the gveal 
sea highway which follows the 'oast of 
•South Africa, which is all the mure ini- 
jiortant now that the M«'diterrancan has 
been closed to British ship. Jfe)>ort 
has it that the number of ship p.ssing 


the Cap each day is now some 
One (.d the most encotira^^ing signs in 
South African plitioa in these recenr 
days ba.s l>een the way in which General 
Smuts is continuing to receive aASurance- 
of whole-hearted supprt from South 
Africans who, though they have often 
oppsed him in the past on the platforni 
and even in the held, now see in him thi- 
Icoder who will captain South .Africa into 
a greater and ha])pier future. 



Ovrinc WMtr simmI m««ttt’* fnlliury trdninf ch* r«uas '^n •f S«Mtb Africa *b«w fraat kacii. 
It*** and actaiR c*mm«<idabt* er*ftci*RC|r. la CfiT* Rhatocrapb, tak*n bf flMbUcbt, *«in« 

of tb*m ar* »**n at utitit mano*iivr«« with a •mall how'taar. . I 






TMt man Mm farHMa la Malta kaa 

takan wa a ^aaltiaa an a raa4ii4a faotpaMi wick 
a Utkc aaMHaak iwa 4«ria| fnaaoauvra*. 


H.M.S. *' Oaaan SOiakath " it taan hara 
with athar warthlp* Irinf In tha Grand 
Harkaur af Valatta, capital of Malta, ana 
af tha Cwa grant batat af tha BHcltk 
Mpditarranaan Naat. 


ITHIN a week of the declaration of 
war Italian aircraft raided Malta 
some thirty times, but they had a very 
warm reception, the shooting of the anti¬ 
aircraft batteries of the Royal Malta 
Artillery, recruited from the Maltese 
population, being particularly good. 
Following the news of the stout defence, 
Mr. Churchill sent a message of encourage¬ 
ment to the Acting-Governor of the Island, 
Major-General W. G. S. Dobbie. “ The 
Cabinet," it read, “watch with constant 
attention the resolute defence which your 
garrison and the people of Malta are 
making of the famous fortress and island. 
I have the conviction that you will make 
that defence glorious in British military 
history, and also in the history of Malta 
itself. You are well fitted to rouse and sus¬ 
tain the spirit of all in enduring severe and 
prolonged ordeals for a righteous cause." 
^e Italian claim that Malta should belong 
to Italy is absurd, since it has never been 
Italian. The majority of the inhabitants are 
not of Italian descent, the country people 
being mostly direct descendants of the 
Phoenicians. 



TIm plan ef oparacioM drawn up far tka man- 
pauvraa i« being atudied bjr a group of efflcora. 
Tkoir (tool koltnot* are camo^agad. 


i 

I 



Malta’s dafancai against invasion from tko soa are vary cemplata, and Indudad in tko garrison oguipmooc are armoured Sron-gun carriers which 
move easily over the rough ground and stoop inclines. Semo idea of the nature of the terrain can bo had from the photograph, right, of riflomoa 
advaaclng in tha opan. Tha grouad consists of porous sandstone, with occasional gullies that afford axcallant cover. 

PkUet, CluttUs E. liroKH end P.S.A. 
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Our Homes Were Bombed by the Germans 

On Tuesday, June i8. Mr. Churchill warned the country that increased 
air attacks by the Germans were to be expected immediately, and 
that sanw ^ht and the following night raiders attacked military 
and industrial objectives over a wide area. Here are some eye¬ 
witness accounts of the raids and of the British fighters’ successes 
against the enemy. 


R aids took place on tite night of June 18 
over Esmx, Suffolk, Norfolk. Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. Kent, Northants, Lincoln¬ 
shire and Yorkshire. Considering the large 
number of bombs dropp^, the civilian 
casualties were few. except in a Cambridge¬ 
shire town, where orte bomb demolished an 
entire row of houses—eight homes in ail. 

It was here that most of the casualties 
occurred, eleven people being killed. 

A description of the bombing was gi\'en 
bv a parson who' lives nearly opposite the 
place where the bomb fell. 

He said : “ 1 was sitting in my dining-room 
listening to the wireless. The air raid warning 
had gone before midnight. Soon after there 
was a crash. 

All the lights went out. I grabbed my 
torch and ran out into the street. Nobody 
knew what was happening. 

“ Then 1 realized that the wall in front of 
my house was nor there. Then I looked across 
the street. Eight houses in a row of about 
30 had been hit and wrecked. 

*' I hurried across to see what I could do. 
“ The A.R.P. people were on the spot In a 
few minutes, and they and other helpers got 
down to the job of trying to extricate people 
from the wreckage.” 

Mr. L. Dear, whose baby was killed, said 
that when the siren went he and his wife took 
(heir child downstairs, where they remained 
for IS minutes, and then, thinking it was a 
false alarm, went back to bed. 

” My wife and I were lying in bed with our 
baby in the cot beside us. There was a whistle 
and a boom and wreckage fell across me. 

” I managed partly to protect my wife, 
and I calmed her and then waited until I 
heard voices. 

*‘ 1 felt somebody stand on the wreckage 
which was pinning my shoulder. I push^ 
my hand up and wriggled my fingers to 
attract attention. 

” Helpers then moved the wreckage from 
my wife and myself. I was only scratched. 


My wife was bruised, but my little daughter 
was killed in her cradle.” 

A family who lived in the house next to 
that in which a mother, father and child 
were killed had a remarkable escape. There 
are five members of this family. 

A son said that the family were silting in 
a downstairs room, with their backs to the 
stairs, when the bombs felt. 

” Wreckage fell round us,” he said, ” and 
the light went out. I pushed the door at the 
bottom of (he stairs, and it opened sufficiently 
to allow me to get upstairs. 

” Wreckage, however, blocked the way. 
I pushed a piece of board and saw a shaft of 
light. 

” I thought the light was on in the room 
above, and was about to climb through to 

r ut it out when I suddenly realized that what 
could see was the moon. The room above 
had been blown away. 

” I made the gap in the wreckage a little 
larger and helped out the rest of my family. 
Had we stayed in 
bed instead of getting 
up when the siren 
sounded we should 
undoubtedly have 
been killed.” 

In this same (own a 
young father. Mr. 

Leonard Palmer, 
searched through the 
wreckage which was 
once his home for 
signs of his two little 
children. Little 
Molly, aged nine, and 
Lcn. aged six, were 
both dead, killed by 
a Nazi bomb. 

All that their father 
has leA are a few 
golden curls found 
among the debris 
and a teddy-bear the 


Eye Witness Stories of Episodes 
and Adventures in the 
Second Great W'ar 


little boy took to bed with him. Mr. 
Palmer's four-month-old niece was also 
killed, and his Vkife. mother and father 
crilically injured. 

As he stood outside his demolished home 
he said : ” 1 was standing at my front door 
when the first bomb fell. My wife was in 
the kitchen and suddenly the floor above fell 
on her. 

” The kiddies, who were in bed. hurtled 
through the ceiling. They were killed almost 
immediately, and I dug frantically at the 
debris to free my wife.” 

An eye-witness of the buttle which ended 
in the destruction of the bomber in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire said : 

” I heard the sound of machinc-giin firing 
and. looking out of the window, saw tracer 
bullets flying through (Itc sky. 

” I could not see anything of our 'planes, 
but they must have been there all right, for 
‘ Jerry,' in the glare of searchlight.s. begun 
to hurtle towards the earth with tracer bullets 
still pouring from his rear guns. 

” The searchlights followed it in its fall 
and kept it in view until it crashed to earth 
with a terrific explosion which could be 
heard over a radius of many miles. I heard it 
clearly and was told later that the 'plane had 
fallen about 15 miles away.” 



' 





Tit* MMM I* ch* t*p alit*fr*yl» I* WT*dt*(* 0 # Mm* •T * r*w «r *)gttt h*M* * I* • tewn i* last«rfi after b«(«g ^mb*d I* tft* rml4 *1 
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For Easy Recognition of Nazi Troop ’Planes 




I Tk« Junkarj Jw SI (B.M.W. 


_ . . «nsinM), l«ft, U Ch4 molt 

(m^rtont Cormkii troop-carrior aiiiCtlioofio MrmaUr 
H*o4 for dropp<n( parachota croopi. Span, M ft.; 
laofth, 42 ft. Its diiCinctivo faaturaa aro i (I) titroo 
ooginoa, (2) low wing. (3) •l•U>a aBvaro-aMt roddar, 
(4) akarplp taparad wing*, (f) laMora^ot wing>tJp» 
and tail-plana. (4| Aaod Mndarcarriaga. 


A Junkari Ju VB troop carriar (■.H.W. angina*), riglit. 
Span, IIS ft. ; lanMli, M ft. Tito dUtincdva faatMrai 
aro i (I) four ongino*. (2) tow wing, (3) two ruddari, 
(4) taporod wing*, (I) landing odgo of wing ha* varr 
(ronowncod " iwaop hack,” (4) a 4 uaro.«ut wing>cip« 
and tail-piano, (7) rotractaMo undorcarriago. 


Tito So«ka>Wulf MS “ Condor '' (B.H.W. anginoa), 
holow, I* anotbor Gorman *^ana uiod a* a troop.«ar* 
rior. Span, IM ft.; longth, 71 ft. Oiitinctiva faaturaa 
aro i ll) four onglnoa, (2) low wing. <3) alngia rudder, 
(4) taparad wing* i (S) roundad wing-tip* and tail- 
piano, (4) ratractabla undarcarnaga, (7) •mooth 
atraamlinad fu**lag*. 



'T'HE War Office de- 
* sires that these 
silhouettes of four 
Germsn troop-carrfing 
aeroplanes should be 
Kiven a wide pub¬ 
licity by ths Press, 
for they may be of 
value in enabling not 
only Local Defence 
Volunteers but ordin¬ 
ary citizens to recog¬ 
nize enemy aircraft. 
They are therefore re¬ 
produced here, and 
readers are advised to 
keep this page handy 
for reference. They 
show the outline which 
the chief types of Nazi 
'planes would present 
a.s seen from the 
ground at different 
angles. 


A iunkari Ju 44 troep-earriar (Juno angina*), balow. 
Span 73 ft. 4 in. ; langth, S7 ft. 4 iit. Tha diatinctiva 
faaturaiarai (I) two angina*, (2) low wing*, (3) two 
•guaro-cut ruddor*, (4) •harply taparad wing*. (S) 
•quaro-cut wing-tip* and taJI-plana, (4) rotractabla 
undorcarriago. 
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Making Ready for the Battle of Britain 


Tttl* ••ntry tMndt on th« top of • tandbat 
dofonco pool corrylAf an Inlunctioa to ali traffic 
to halt at thia iMlnt. Rlfht is tha look-ovt 
poet of a coaatal aRCl>aircraft («in ttatJofu 


Y^HEN it became known that Britain stood alone in the *' forefront 
of the battle ' ’ the desire of erery British man and woman to 
serre in some way became even greater than it had been before. A 
remarkable evidence of this was aAorded by the fact that in many towns 
what were quickly styled “ broomstick armies *' came into esdstence. 
With the prospect that the call-up of men for service would be greatly 
accelerated, men of military age felt that they did not want to join as 
raw recruita and voltmtarily and unofficially they set themselves to learn 
in advance at least the elements of drill. In this page men of the Don¬ 
caster " broomstick army " are shown, but similar organizations have 
since come into existence in other p^ts of the country and many ‘ ‘ old 
soldiers,'' some of them formerly drill instnictors, have undertaken this 
work of preliminary training. Local authorities have readily helped in 
finding parade grounds. 






TIm Local Oafanca VataaCaors bava •bawn treat seal In ftetinf chamtalve* te deal with aaradiatiata ; In tha drcla aita of tham !• racaiving baronat 
laatractJea from a aorgaeat af tha Guards. Tha young mon abova farm part of tho Oooeattar “ broORMtich army ” ; datormiaod not to |wn a» raw 
racruitf, chay hava formad a civil corpa and wara dritlad by an ax-«argaant-maiar, but thay carry broormtlck* instaad of riha*. Tha othar photagraph. 

of thr notico-board of a church in Kont. tpoalM for Ittaif. 
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HISTORIC WORDS 

Extracted from Authoritative War Speeches and Statements 


Wednesday, June 19, 1940 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador 

to U.S.A., in a speech at Yale University: 

We arc jjratcful to you for the help you bare 
wnt ui—for the arms,' aeroplane* anil machines. 
We want cverytliins you can a-nil u» n« unkkly 
M you can Hcnd it. If we ean huiit out 
fill (*hriiitmA« wo cau prove that with alt 

hi* brutal violence, cannot break oiir rpirit or 
ito.Kiiior oar ixlaiiH. We ah.'»n, I la-lievc. have 
turned the tide. Fi>f Hiller eannol uo o»i for 
ever. The iwuc will iwobably !k- dwkloil tbi-* 
year, in mix montlu, and not next year or in two 
year* or three years. 

'I'ho outcome of this Rriin atruzj'e will affect 
you ftlmoat a* much as it will affirt ua. For if 
llillrr RcU our liect. or deatroya it. the wlwde 
foiiiubition oo which the aecurity of Iwth our 
countries has owted for lit* yean* w'U have di*- 
Bpp^arcsl. . . . We lioUcrc that the iiulciiendeiu-c 
of llritain is literally the last bastion ut ficctlom 
ill the world today. 

Sunday, June 23 

MR. Churchill, in an official state- 
ment: 

His >livj''sty‘a Government Iwvi- heanl with 
fl;ri<-f uti l atua^entent that the terms dkdatei) 
by the Oennaua have Itccn accepted ly the 
Frriv’h Government at Bonleaux. They cannot 
fc.l that s ich or similar tcrioM lould have been 
Muhinitteil to by any l^v'iwh Covemment 
which iMtssisisod frpcsiom, iiulci*cndencc ami 
constitutional authority. 


(Ct»nri/ii/erf from page 703) 

8uch terms, if aceejrtMl by all Frcnehmer, 
would place not only Fram'e, but the French 
Empire entirely at the mcn-y and in the power of 
tlic Qi'rman and Italian dk-talors. 

Not only would the French people be held 
down and foree>l to work a((ainst their AMv. 
not only would the mhI of France Ite uited with 
the approval of the Hortleanx Covemment as 
the means of attacking their Ally, but the whole 
rf sources of the Frem-h Em|Hreanilof the Frem h 
luvy would Hpeeslily !«» into the haiuls of the 
ailversary for the fulmir.cnt of his purpose. 

His Majesty’* Government firmly ladieve that 
whatever hap|tcn* they will lie able to eany 
tire war when'ver it may lea<l, on the sea, in the 
air and upon land, to a successful conclusion. 
When Great Britain t* vietorinos she will, in tqiitc 
of the ftetion of the Bordeaux Govenunent, 
cherisli the caune of the French people, and a 
British vk'tory is the laily poarilile hope for the 
restnmtion o! tlie (rrealness of Franie and the 
freedom of i'lt {leoplc. 

Brave men from other tounlrkw overrun by 
Naxt iuvoHkm art' slcadfastly fi2htinff in the 
ranks of fosslom. Aceonlingly His Majesty's 
Guvemmerit catl upon all Kretichmen outside 
the jiower of the ciiemv to aid them in their 
task and ihereliy rc-nJer it* accomplishment 
more sure aiul more swift. They appeal to all 
Frenchmen, wlrercver thtw' may Iw. to aid to 
the utmost of their strength tlie fon-«-s of liliera- 
tion. which are i-normons and which, if faith* 
fully and resolute'y used, will asstiirdly prevail. 


Sunday, June 23 

General DE Ga ULLE, former French 
Undersecretary for War, in a broadcasi 
from London: 

This capitulation was sij^ned before a!) means 
of resistance hod been exhauateil. Thia capitu¬ 
lation cleliTer!i into the handx of the enemy, win 
will uttc them against our Allie*, our amia. out 
aeroplane*, our varsliipa. our gold. This capitu¬ 
lation utterly redneea France and place* the 
Government of Bordeaux in immediate anrl 
direct dcjiendencc ou the Germans and Italians. 

There i* no longer on the soil of France itaell 
an iiidei>endent Government cafiable of up 
holding the intereat* of Kraiice. and the J'rrin-h 
are no hmger in a noHition to function freidy, 
and the people of trance have at the moment 
no opfiortuiiity of exprTM.sing their true will. 

Conserpiently. and owing to fonv maieure. * 
French National Committee will l»e fonnwl ir 
agreement with the British Government repre- 
bciiting the interests of the country and Ihi 
pe«>plc. and resolved to maintain the inde|>end- 
eneeof Fram-e, to honour the alliances to which 
site is commiitcd, and to contribute to the war 
efforts of the .Allies until the final victor,’. 

Tl»e eomiiOKitkm of this National Committee 
will be maile pubik- immctlialely. . . . 

The French National Committee will lake 
under Us jurisdiction all Fmu-h eitirens at 
jirraeiit on British lerritory. and will assume 
the (lireetkin of all military bthI administrative 
lioditts who are now-, or may lx- in the future, 
in thia cutinlry. 

The French National Committee will get in 
touch with rneh Itodies in onh’r io call for their 
iwrtieipatkNi in ita fonuation. I'lie war is not 
lost. Ike country 1 * not dead, hope is not extiuct. 
Vive la Fraiwc 1 


Wednesday, June /9, 1949 

French GovernmenC appointed pleni* 
potentiaries to receive (Germany's terms. 

German High Command claimed to hav’c 
taken Cherbourg and to have rrachoil 
Rennes an I Le Mans. later they c'aimet 
that Strasbourg had been ncrupied, and 
LundvHle and 7 <>itrcH.s of Tout captnriMl. 

Over 100 Nazi bombers crossed 
British coasts laic at night. Bomln flropiws] 
on North-lCast Coa.st, I.incs, South of England 
and South Wales. At lea.st three bombers 
shot down and others damagcil. 

K.A.l*. attacked enemy aerodrome.s near 
.\m*cnsand Rouen. Other homl>er forniati'ino 
raidetl the Ruhr and West Germany. 

ha.i aerial battle with Italian air¬ 
craft over Egyptian coastal town of Buqbuq, 
enemy losses being at least four to one. 

Italian submarine sunk by R.A.E. 

British lin^'r " Niagara " sunk by mine. 

Thursdoy, June 20 

French plenipotentiaries left Bordeaux. 

Germans occupied Lyons and claimc<l 
vaptnre ol Brest. I'ightiiig in Maginct 1 -inc 
continued on Ixilh sides of Thionvflle. 

Bordeaux suffered two bombin'' raids. 

bimbcrs attacked enemy aenv 
(iromes, including those at Rouen and at 
Schiphol, near .Amsterdam. 

R.A.i''. raids made on Diredawa, in 
Abyssinia, and inside I-ibyan frontier. 

iViiish mechanized I’mit.s fn.m Sudan 
route*! enemy p*ists across Eritrean frontier. 

H.M.S. ■' .\ndania," armed merchant 
cruiser, rejwrtc'l sunk by U-boat. 

H.Af. trawler "Juniper” considerrsl lost. 

First contingents of Anzacs to cooje to 
Britain arrived safely. 

Frirfoy, June 21 

Hitler informed French delectation of 
armistice terms in Forest of Compkigne. 

Fighting continued, particularly in Oie 
Vosges, near ThionvMle. and at Colmar. 

I’lret Air .Arm wrecked enemy gun 
position near Calais. Coastal Command 
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aliackerl enemy sliipping and oil depot at 
Wlllemsoord, Hol’aml. Two shios sunk. 

K .A.l'. lM>mber> attacked Tobruk, Libya, 
and secured hit on Italian warship. 

Malta raided four times diirin^ night of 
June 20-21. 

Fourth Canadian contingent arrived 

safely in England. 

Polish President and Cabinet arrived in 
London from Angers. 

Saturday, )una 22 

French delegation signed armistice 

w'ith Germany at Compiegne, an<l left for 
Rome to make similar negotiations. 

German* on .he<l south of lx>wer l.oire in 
direction of Laroche. Suryon and Poitiers. 
St. Malo and Lorlent occupied. 

Ma“s raids made by 1 <..A- 1 ''. dunng night of 
June 21-22 on Krupps* works at Essen, and 
on aircraft factories at Bremen, Kassel, 
Goettingen, etc. 

Further snctessfnl attacks reporte*! on 
German battleship “ Scharnhorst,** by both 
submarine and bombers. 

Admiralty announced that large Italian 
submarine liad surrendered after attack by 
H.M. tiawl-sr " Mnonstiine " in Gulf of Aden. 

Enemy supply ship .sunk in North Sea b)’ 
aircraft of Coastal Command. 

Italian aircraft raided Jibuti, htil lost tw*.r> 
bombers Another bomber and crew capturcil 
near Zeilah, British Somaliland. 

Alexandria suffered first bombing raid. 

Sundoy, June 23 

Mr. C hurchill issued ofTiciat statement on 
I'rance’s acceptance of Germany’s terms. 

Ministry of Information pubiishe>i sum¬ 
mary of Articles of Armistice terms imposed 
by Clcrmany on Retain Ciovcmment. 

French plenipotentiaries were handed 
Italian conditions for armi5l*ce near Rome. 

General de Gaulle announced formation 
of French National Committee. 

French troops still holding out in 
parts of Mflginot Line. 


Italian attacks rrpt^rtc*! on Alpine front. 

U.A.E. bombers made da'liuht raid* m 
Holland and Germany Hamburg bombed. 

Italian submarine reported sunk by light 
forces operating in l^st Indies. 

Malta siilferetl 30th raid. 

Monday, June 24 

Armistice between France end Italy 
signed at Rome. 

I'inal comtnunkitid is.sticd by )-'rcnch M.() 
stated that enemy had iKcupiisI Angouldmt 
and had reached Aix>let>Bains. 

On Alpine front Italian attacks con¬ 
tinued and Mentone was occupied. 

Germans claime*! that La Rochelle and 
Rochefort had been captured. 

K.A.F. bombers raided air bases in 
Holland and military objectiv'cs in Germany. 

1<..A.F. attacked .Asmara aerodrome and 
mailc desert raid on Biri c) Boggi. 

linemy aircraft crosse«l British c<ia.sis 
during night of June 24-25 and attacke*! 
over wide area. Bombs dmpped in South 
I'jist ami South-West regions. 

Italian submarine reported destroyed 
by British Navy ea-st of Sue*. 

H.M. yacht "Campeador \'” ami H.M.I.S 
" I’athan " reportetl sunk. 

Blue Star liner " Wellington Stor *' re¬ 
ported sunk off Cape Finisterre. 

Tuesday, June 25 

** Cease Fire ” order sounded at 12.35 a.m 

Italian armistice terms published. 1 'hev 
included demilitarization of North .African 
jHirts, and use by Italians of Jibuti. 

Mr. Churchill reviewcd in Hou.sc of Com 
mons events leading to Frcncli capitulation 

Naval and military raiders in conjunction 
with R.A.F. made siKcessful reconnais.saiKrM 
of enemy coastline. Landings effected ami 
contact made with German troops 

Enemy aircraft crosserl British coast- 
iluring luvht of June 25-26. Bombs dropper! 
in Mkl'ands. .Anti-aircraft gnns in action 
•jver wide area. Five raiders shot down. 



